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every one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto
him." And then Disraeli, aided by the Adullamites, over-
turned the woebegone Lord John and the fervent Gladstone;
and then Lord Derby, having kissed the Queen's hand,
assumed ministerial power along with Disraeli. Once again
they were in power with a minority behind them and by the
choice of a chance coalition, and this time again it looked
as if their Ministry would be short-lived.

Suddenly, at the very outset of Derby's tenure of office,
the British Lion quite inexplicably woke up in a bad temper,
and burst the bars of his cage, as represented by the railings
of Hyde Park. For three days on end crowds gathered,
loudly demanding Reform, and troops had to be brought up.
The Home Secretary burst into tears. Watching the demon-
strators from her window, Mary Anne saw that they had all
the appearance of amusing themselves, and conceived a
sympathy for them. The Queen summoned Derby to
Balmoral. She told him that this question had now been
agitating the country for thirty years, that one day it must
be ended by being settled, and that this had best be done by
a Conservative Ministry. All of a sudden Disraeli saw a
magnificent stroke to play.

In his heart of hearts he had always been friendly to the
idea of a suffrage extended to the more responsible section
of the working-classes. That union of the aristocracy and
the people which he had preached in Sybil would thus find
its expression, and the boldest step would perhaps be also
the wisest. "Why not grant a domestic vote/* he said to
Derby, "one household, one vote, whatever the rental, with
appropriate restrictions of time and residence?" It was at
least a feasible principle, and a conservative principle; it
could be argued that householders are always interested in